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ysis is surrounded by a darker zone of incompletely hemolyzed
erythrocytes. When milk containing mastitis streptococci was cul-
tured on bovine blood agar plates containing colonies of alpha-beta
staphylococci, the colonies of streptococci growing in the beta
zone were surrounded by a wider zone of beta hemolysis than was
observed in colonies growing elsewhere on the plate. Murphy,
Stuart, and Reed, in 1952 observed that 96.6% of the cultures of
Str. agalactiae were positive to the CAMP Test, 85.1% of the cul-
tures of Str. uberis were positive, and none of the cultures of Str.
dysgalactiae were positive. They have considered the test of value
in typing the mastitis streptococci.
Various indirect methods have been devised for the diagnosis
of mastitis, but do not identify the causal agent. These tests include
the chloride, catalase, strip cup, and bromthymol blue tests.
Streptococcus equi
Synonyms and History. The disease, strangles, in horses has a
long recorded history. It was described by Solleysel in 1664, and its
contagious nature was determined by Lafosse in 1790. Apparently
a streptococcus was first considered to be responsible for the disease
by Rivolta in 1873 when he described cocci found in exudate from
typical cases of strangles. In 1886 Perroncito observed the same
type of cells in exudate and considered them to be the cause of the
disease. Baruchello is credited with being the first to isolate the
organism in 1886 and to reproduce the disease. Sand and Jensen
described the organism in 1887 and are credited with being the first
to use the name Streptococcus equi in 1888. Schutz isolated and
distinguished it from other streptococci in 1888. In his classification
of 1901, Chester used the name Streptococcus capelletti. Matzu-
schita referred to it as Streptococcus contagiosae equorum in 1902.
In 1913 Bongert used the name Streptococcus Schutz.
Distribution and Transmission. Str. equi appears wherever
there are horses. Epizootics of strangles constantly occur in horse
populations. The organism is spread by close contact and by
contaminated water and feeds. There is evidence that infected
horses remain resistant carriers of the organism and are sources of
the infection for considerable periods of time.
Morphology and Staining. In its general appearance Str. equi
does not differ from the other species of the group. Long chains of
cocci are usually found in fluids and in pus from infected animals;
however, short chains have been observed, and it is believed that
they are even more virulent. Capsules may be demonstrated on
many of the cocci in smears made from lesions of the disease and
from media containing serum. The organism is Gram-positive, but